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ly rewarded according to their works, in the 











MISCRELBATY,. 
- | Coh. According to your plan, all mankind may 


‘THAD NIHROPIST. 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN PHILA a | be piryeel 


Tha Phi. All mankind will be saved that comp! 

A DIALOGUE with the conditions of salvation vee 

RETWEEN COUELETH AND PHILALETUES. | Coh.. God the Father pomédes the whole of 

Coheleth. Philalethes, I wish to know what you the divinity. 
believe. Icannot understand you. | Phi. ‘Then the Son and Holy Spirit have none ; 

Philalethes. lf I have been so unhappy as not and if the divinity is divided, then neither is per- 
to be understood, I fear all I can say will be un-' fectly God; if Christ was the supreme, self-exist- 
intelligible. Nevertheless, I will endeavor to’ ent God, how could he pray to God? The same 
state to you what I believe; and first, | believe being must pray to the same being. If Christ 
you deny the scripture account of the decrees of was almighty, how could an angel strengthen him 
God, of election and reprobation; the scripture | in the garden? If the person Christ was the self- 
account of original sin, ef imputed sin and right-' existent God, he was omnipotent, omnipresent, 
eousness; the scripture account of the atonement, | infinite, eternal, unchangeable, and almighty ; then 
and the scripture account of God, of Christ and) how could the same person be a feeble, moytal 








coming world. 


the Holy Spirit. 1 believe you teach for doctrine 
the commandments of men, and make void the lew 
of God, by your traditions. 

Cok. i have a right to interpret scripture for 
myself. 

“Phi. You have, Sir, and should let others do 
the same. Your sentiments appear to me quite 
as unscriptural as mine canappeartoyou. Thave 
no disposition to set up my sentiments as a sian- 
dard of truth. My dialogues were written for 
men of my size. I do not wish to rob you of your 
belief, if you can believe that the generator and 
the generated are one and the same being; that 
he that begat end he that was begottea, was one 
and the snme co-eteraal being; that two distinct 
natures exist in one person, finite and infinite; 
one consciousness, finite and infinite; that three 
is one, and one three; that mankind are bora inte 
the world toially sinful by the act of God; made 
sinners, and made righteous without one personal 
act ; perfec tiy holy by one act of will, and totally 


ginful by the next; that a part ef mankind are cen-| conciliation. God has set for Christ a mercy seat 


signed over to elernal torments, absolutely and 
unconditionally, and yet the gospel is ordered to 
be preached to them; and that they are brought 
into the world totally incapable of one good act, 
and yet sent to hel! because they do no good, and 
vet. always act according to the divine decree. 
You that believe you can get religion ina moment 
when you will, and cannot lose it, do what yon 
will, must enjoy your belief; you that believe all 
these sentiments, which ! think are clearly deduci- 
ble from your books, believe that which exceeds 
my belief. I believe we have no evidence that 
infants have moral action before they are born, 
and if not, how are they sinners? Can they have 
the legal result of action before action? Imputed 
sin must be an act of justice, and can be imputed 
to none but the sinner. ‘Total, innate depravity is 
toially without foundation from scripture. You 
that suppose that all your feelings are caused by 
God, must believe you can do neither good nor 
evil, but are moved by an intrinsic cause, and can- 
not be accountable, notwithstanding all your pre- 
tence to the contrary; that you are good, must be 


‘man? If it be said, the second person prayed to 
| the first, the answer is, the first possessed nothing 
the second did not; the second was equal to the 
first, and the one possessed nothing the other had 
not; the one could give to, or receive nothing 
from, the other; both were possessed of all possi- 
ible perfection and excellence, and perfectly un- 
changeable. If it be said, humanity prayed to di- 
vinity, how is this possible? There was no human 
person to pray; and if the divine person prayed, 
then the eternal God must pray to himself. Pray- 
er implies an address of an inferior to a superior, 
for something the inferior has not, that the supe- 
rior can give. 

Coh. You deny the atonement. 

Pii. We oftenhearthis. Notwo of you agree 
in what the atonement consists. De we deny, 
that Ged is reconcilable to sinners, through the 
| mediation of Christ? If not, how do we deny the 
‘atonement? By Christ, those that are obedient to 
j the gospel have received the atonement, the re- 





‘to them that obey the gospel. Rom. iii. 25, and 
v.11. See ‘Taylor on the Hebrew word Cuphar. 
We deny a heap of unscriptural expressions, that 
“re inconsistent with the perfections of God, and 
have no foundation in scripture, sense, or reason. 
Show us scripture truth, and we will believe it, 
whether it respects God or man. 

Cok. God is just, and he will glorify his justice. | 

Phi. How? At the expense of his mercy? All 
his attributes harmonize in all his dealings. He is 
as good as he isjust. All his attributes are infinite. 
We have no adequate idea of them or their exer- 
cise. 

Coh. You deny the divinity of Christ. 

Phi. Wow? He possesses, perhaps, all the di- 
vine perfections that can be communicated; * Im- 
manuel, God with us.” If selfexistent, is there 
one, two or three self-existent beings? If Christ is 
the Sen of God by eternal generation, he must 
proceed from the Father; if God of God, he had 
a derived essence; and whether you consider him 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. ~ 


REFORMATION. No. 3. 
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“Truths would you teach—or save a sinking land; 
“All fear—none aid you—and few understand.” 
Porr. 
‘’Tis too much proved—that with devotions visage, 
And pious action—we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself—” 


In the catalogue of virtues, there is none more 
basely perverted and infamously abused than that 
of ZEAL. It is frequently mistook for all the 
causes which animate men to exertion in their ay- 
ocations, both temporal and spiritual; and as va- 
ried in character, force, and application as the 
sparkling gems that illumine the vaulted arch of 
Heaven. Cast your eyes back upon the history 
of the last few centuries; here you will find it 
characterised by persecutions, tortures, scourgings, 
bleodshed, fires, assassinations, murders, and indeed 
by all the horrid iniquities that have served to ren- 
der the pages of what is called christian history, 
so dark and gloomy, that, our blood chills, our 
hearts shudder, and our minds recoil with horror 
when these records of cruelty are placed before 
us. Who is there among us, that does not exe- 
crate with his whole heart, the inhuman perpe- 
trators of the savage deeds that are recorded of 
the Inquisition of Spain; none! And yet the very 
foundation, the very life and spirit of that institu- 
tion was zeal. Not christian zeal; nor religious 
zeal; nor holy zeal; no neither of these; but 
bigoted zeal; superstitious zeal; false zeal. When- 
ever you find zeal of this description, it is accom- 
panied (if not with all the barbarous engines of 
cruelty) it is with back-biting, malice, self-right- 
eousness, rancour, hatred, and persecutions ot ey- 
ery kind. A man who has imbibed a large por- 
tion of this false zeal is deprived of all self goy- 
ernment, and is impelled forward by an irresistible 
influence which be can neither master or under- 
stand. <A irue, genuine, prudent zeal, is always 
commendable; particularly if it has the true in- 
terests and welfare of the human family for its ob- 


SHAKSPEARE. 


ject, but we should most studiously watch over it 


and keep it in due bounds; for unless we keep the 
most cautious guard, it will become vicious, and 
degenerate into something like a 

“Goodly apple, rotten at the heart.” 


A false zeal in religion, of all others, is certain. 
ly the most lamentable and destructive in its con- 
sequences ; this zeal is generally most conspicuous 
in times of popular reformations; here you will 
always see it in legible characters that cannot be 
misunderstood. What is religion? Is not its very 
essence love? God is love, and all His attributes 
are love ; consequently when love is not the fun- 
damental principle, we cannot expect to find re- 
ligion in its purity. 





human or divine, he was under God, the Alpha 





a delusion, for none are good, but those that do 
good. None can be rewarded for good, that do 
none. But if all mankind are redeemed from 
the curse of the law by Christ, and are placed in 
a salvable state, with intrinsic moral power of ac- 





tion to do all that is required, then they may be 
praised er blamed, for virtue er vice, and be just 


sous, or something else. Jehovah our God is one, 


Jehovah. Deut. vi. 4 BIBLE MAN. 


It would be well tor every professor wt ings 
who expresses uncommon zeal for the success 


and Omega of the christian dispensation, bad pow- | christianity, to examine his heart with the great- 
er on earth to forgive sins, raise the dead, &c. &c. | est circumspection, and if he finds his zeal uncon- 
is to us all we need, for time ometernity. ‘Through | taminated in any manner, with self interest, or any 
him we have access by one spirit to the Father. ' of the malignant passions that find nurture in the 
Does this prove three equals? If so, there are | human breast, he is indeed **zealous in good works,” 
three self-evident beings; and if but one, then two and is an example of purity (! am sorry to say it) 
are divided, whether you call them beings, or per-' seldom found in these days of gloomy superstition £ 
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ton THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 


THE CORRESPONDENT, No. 9. 


( 454 ) 


| But if we are noi literally infidels, if we believe 
in Christ, and that the scriptures are a revelation 
from God; it is yet said, that we deny the funda- 


Ir would seem to be the last effort of the ortho- mental doctrines of christianity. We doubt not 


tox, in opposing the prevalence of the unitarian 
doctrines, to fix on their opponents the absurd 
charge of infidelity. Because we cannot admit 
the correctness of their reasoning upon, and de- 


there are good men and sincere christians, into 
, Whose feelings and views Calvinism is so deeply 
‘rooted and imbedded, that they believe we deny 
the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel. And 


‘verse the judgment, to criminate and impeaclf 
the Court and to acquit himself. 

Now, as to Mr. Mafhit, | will not undertake te 
determine or give any opinion of my own, wheth- 
er he has sinned most, or has been most sinned 
against. But if he, or his friends, thought he had 





the Commonwealth, both he and they ought forev- 


fending some of their favourite, but, in our viesv,'there are many, very many, who merely echo! erafier to hold their peace, and acquiesce in the 
very erroneous and unscriptural doctrines, we are | this language, but, though siacere, understand very; judgment of the Court of their own choosing ; 
therefore to be classed with the enemies and cor-' little of what they assert. But there are those| otherwise there might be no end to the controver- 
rupters of our holy religion. There are, indeed,! who hold this language, in respect to whose false! sy, for if the complainant may have a second Court 
; ‘ l assertions it is difficult to give so charitable a con-| or Council (and if that does not judge or result 
not run to this excess of extravagance in absurdi- | struction—T heir sin isa voluntary transgression, | agreeably to his wishes,) he may have a third, a 


many among the orthodox christians who have 


ty. There are many of them, who are tenacious | 


of the doctrines of Calvin, who yet can acknowl- 
edge a christian brother of the unitarian school ; 
who have in connexion with their doctrines all 
the catholicism which common christianity re- 
quires. We trust the number of such orthodox 
christians is increasing; but it is much to be re- 
gretted there are so many who deny to others 
the rights which they clatm for themselves; who 
would deprive all who dissent from their opinions, 
no matter how exemplary their character, of the 
name and privileges of christians. Unitarians es- 
pecially, are the object of their aversion, unchar- 
itableness and abuse. ‘They seem to think it their 
duty to denounce unitarians as the enemies of God, 
of Christ, and of man’s immortal interest. But 
why are the champions of orthodoxy so hasty and 
presumptuous in pronouncing sentence on the re- 
ligious character of their brethren? Have they 
yet to learn, that, notwithstanding the assurance 
with which they pronounce it, their decision may 
be reversed at a far more wise and impartial tri- 
bunal? 

[t is too late, my friend, for the assertion, that 
unitarians reject the Saviour and deny his religion. 
The contrary is too well known. The orthodox 
themselves know that this charge is not true.— 
Though there are among them men who will not 
read the works of unitarians, as such, and who 


strowgly urge their friends and all with whom they | 


have influence to shun as the enemies of their sal- 
vation; yet where is the man of intelligence, even 
of orthodox faith, who does not know, that unita- 
rians have been and are among the most laborious, 
zealous and successful defenders of the christian 
religion? This fact, no one who is vot profoundly 
ignorant can deny. And orthodox writers, in 
combatting the misrepresentations and false rea- 
sonings of infidels, have not hesitated to avail 
themselves of the unanswerable arguments in con- 
firmation of christianity, furnished to the world by 
unitarians, 

We believe in Christ and the scriptures, with 
as) unwavering faith as our orthodox brethren.— 
They know that our faith is a3 ardent and immu- 
table, our hope as bright and transporting, as theirs. 
They know that our claim to the christian name 
and character is founded on those scriptures which 
they believe and venerate—They know that we 
venerate the scriptures not less than they—-‘Vhey 
know that we esteem the Bible a complete rule 
of faith and daty; that we are satisfied with using 
its genuine language; that we give it a decided 
preference to the languege of human creeds, the 
device of imperfect and fallible men. ‘They 
Know that we esteem Christ a teacher sent from 
God and clothed with miraculous power. ‘The 
cannot but be assured that we feel as deeply in- 
teresied as they, in ascertaining what he was and 
what he taught; what is our own character, and 
with what principles our hope of fuiure happiness 
must be associated. How can they doubt, much 
jess deny, that we are as desirous as they, of * do- 


yet believe that this faith alone cannet save them; 
that there is an “ other foundation,” and an * oth- 
er name given whereby we must be called.” It 
is worthy of remark, that men may esteem those _ 
sentiments fundamental to christianity, which are’ 


This, we apprehend, is often the case; and this 
fact may account for much of the contention, much 
of the uncharitable and unchristian feeling and 
conduct, with which the christian world abounds. 
Admit that the * five points’? are essential to Cal- 
vinism, which we donot deny; are they, therefore, 
essential to the gospel scheme of faith? ‘This is 
quite another consideration; and we hesitate not 
to assert, that the doctrines of Calvinism must un- 
dergo a very important change before they can 
with truth, be identified with the simplicity and 
beauty, the reasonableness and impartiality, so 
conspicuous and commanding in the doctrines of 
Christ. A Calvinist may be profoundly pious and 
exemplary; but he may relinquish all the pecua- 
liarities of his sect, and still retain all his piety and 
virtue. 

Mr. Editor—with the consciousness that | am 
not an infidel, L sat down to give a general view 
of my religious opinions, but | have run over my 
limits without effecting this object, which I will 
attempt in your next paper. kk. 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 


Mr. Whiraxer—-While [ was reading with 
pleasure, and full satisfaction, the remarks in your 
last paper, on the subject of ecclesiastical Councils, 
[ tnought some more might justly be added. 

lam far from considering or treating with dis- 
repect, the opinions and decisions or resuits o! 
those councils, when obtained properly, and on 
suitable occasions, and for pious or praise worthy 
motives. In many cases, these councils may be 
considered as having original and concurrent juris- 
diction with the Courts at law; but it would be 
absurd and dangerous to civii liberty to allow them 
appellate jurisdiction, or to sustain writs of error 
on judgments of the law Courts. So it would be 
improper and indecorous for Courts of law to under- 
take to reverse or set aside the regular and con- 
stitutional results of ecclesiastical councils. ky- 
ery minister of the Gospel, or every member of a 
church of any denomination of christians, if he} 
thinks himself libelled or injured by any one, 
may apply for an ecclesiastical council, to hear 
his complaint, and redress his wrong; or he may 
apply to the Courts of law for the same purpose, 
at his election. Dut it he jirst make his suit to a 
Council, which gives a full hearing, and pronounces 
ium in the wrong, instead of being wronged, he is 
not then at liberty te denounce and criminate the 
Court of his own choice, and then seek for redress 
in a Court of lxw. So if he first goes to a Court 
of law, and there has a fair and impartial trial, and 








ing the will of God,” and, of consequence, that we 
also “shall know of the doctrines” which accom-| 
pany salvation? 


the cause is decided against him, he must abide 


itis not the sin of ignorance. There are also those} 
who believe and preach the “five points,” who 


fundamental only to their own scheme of religion. | 
'so that, in fact, there would be no decision at all. 


fourth, a fifth, a sixth, or many more—-he might 
have aCouncil from every denomination of chris- 
tians(one council not. being bound by the decision 
or results of another ;) or he might apply to the 
grand jury in every county in the Communwealth 
where Mr. Buckingham’s paper was circulated and 
(as the case might be) one Council or one Court, 
judging and deciding one way, and one the other, 


[have no personal interest or-feelings, as relates to 
the case of Mr. Maffit; but Isincerely regret, that 
under our free, tolerant government, an ecclesias- 
tical council should presume to control, criminate 
or annul the doings or judgment of our constitu- 
tional Courts. R. C. 
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NEW-BEDFORD, FEBRUARY 4, 1823. 
Stand by thy-e.f; lam holier than thon. 
[4 Pharisee. 
The following curious article has been sent for 
insertion in the Philanthropist! 

Mr. Waitaxer—Notwithstanding all that hag 
been suggested with respect to the enthusiasm, 
immoderate Zeal, and the consequent vapour and 
smoke and the inconsistent conduct of particular 
individuals in what is called a Reformation, allud- 
ing toa particular seciety in this town; and how- 
ever true those remarks may be, as applied to that 
assemblage ; it is equally, and | may say emphat- 
ically true, that there is a work of the spirit of Di- 
vine grace operating on the hearts of many indi- 
viduals in anotber society in this town, where no 
fiery zeal, no sallies of enthusiasm, where no 
dreams or visions are related, where there are no 
incoherent speeches, exclamations or shoutings, 
prompted by the leaders—but where the still 
small yoice of God is heard, seen, and felt. It is 
felt in the extreme pungent conviction of sin, as 
humbly and anxiously expressed by the awakened ; 
it is seen in the effect it produces in the conduct 
of the convicted, and in the ultimate confession of 
sin, ina sincere yielding to Christ, and the eventual 
liberty and joy of the soul; which is not expressed 
by distorted features and gesticulations, but by 
(hat solemn and impressive avowal, whicha sense 
of sin, as offensive to a holy God, an unequivocal 
surrender of all earthly hopes, a firm reliance on 
the mercy of God aud the hope of eternal salva- 
tion through the merits ofa Saviour would inspire. 

This work commenced about six weeks ago.— 
ft was preceded by a long season of languor and 
declension, in the members of the church, of many 
months; but shortly before this reyjval began, pro- 
fessors were awakened to a sense of ‘heir standing; 
they became more fervent in prayer, more atten- 
tion was paid to conference meetings, they became 
crowded, a general confession and self abasement 
was produced among the members, meetings were 
solemn, and attended by many non-professors of 
good standing in society, and indeed, by nearly the 





by it, he may net call on another tribunal to re- 


whole so¢iety, which is composed of as respecta- 


been injured, and chose to go to law, in the name of 
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( 155 ) 


ble persons as any congregation in New-Bedford, disgraceful to civilized people, and manifesting less 
One or two persons of adult age, were at first religion intrinsically than any thing else that is 
awakened—in every subsequent week some have called the evidence of it. We gave our reasons 
had their attention called up, and as many obtained for the ground we had taken. If they were not 
a hope, to the number of 12 or 14.—It isstill pro- satisfactory to all, they were to some, and if to any, 
gressing, slowly, solemnly and powerful; with as ‘our object was answered in offering them to the 
much appearance of a genuine reformation as any public. It was unnecessary as well as impolitic to 
that has been witnessed by the church—and may enquire where this evil was most conspicuous or 
God grant that it may continue, until the whole most extravagant, or allowing that it existed in 
world shall be brought to the knowledge and ac- one society more than another, whether it was 
knowledgment of Christ. Q. ‘justifiable or praiseworthy because it existed there 
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ne more. It is strange that what is usually con- 


With regard to the intention of our correspond- sidered by some as a subject of boasting because 


ent in sending us the above communication, we 


it prevails so much, should be considered by others 


are at liberty to make the following suppositions : | who coincide with them in the main articles, a sub- 


First ; That he possesses common discernment; | 
and is therefore capable of understanding what has 
appeared in this paper on the subject of Reforma- 
fsons. 

Secondly ; From the intrinsic evidence of his, 
communication itself, that he does understand what 
has so appeared on said subject. 

Thirdly; That he is sufficiently presumptuous. 
in offering to us to print what must meet our de- 
cided disapprobation. Or, . 

Fourth'y ; That his intention was, like that of ev- 
ery discreet citizen, to put into our hands able 
weapons to beat down the false zeal and false re- 
ligion so prevalent among us. 

At any rate, we shail embrace the present fa- 
vorable opportunity to make some remarks, which 
his communication is calculated to suggest. 

The above communication is liable to some ob- 


ject of boasting because it prevailsso little among 
them! What is it that makes the difference? The 
form of baptism, or the mode of church discipline ? 
O,no. Neither. Whatthen? Nothing but party 
interest. Nothing but the art of proselytism in 
the hands of those to whom practice has given 
skill. Whosoever becomes its dupe innocently is 
a proper subject for the pity of mankind. ‘That 
man who surrenders himself up to it wittingly from 
motives of policy, is most contemptible. ‘Lhere 
must be a revolution in human opinions very soon. 
The design of men cannot long be concealed when 
they are obliged to have recourse to hypocrisy in 
order to gain followers. Where will the doves 
escape when the foxes are found out? but not on- 
ly are the artful schemes, the trap-doors and the 
eddies to be discovered—not only are the vile, 
budding excresences to be lopped off, but the 





jections. ‘I'he reader is ready to inquire, ** What! 
society does this writer refer to? What order of, 
men is it that the Supreme Being has so highly fa-, 
yored above other creatures of his hand? Shall, 
we find them in the East or the West, the North or 
the South? in Kamschatca or Japan, or among oth- 
er Islands of the Pacific Ocean? We might answer 


at once: Not in Japan, for it is at least questfon- | 


able, whether the writer ever has been there.— 
Not in Kamschatea, for Kamschatca is not celebrat- 
ed for Calvinists; and not in the Islands of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, for we navigate the Pacific in order 
to kill whales, not to make saints, or to propa- 
gate notions. Where, then? It must be here, 
among us, for we Cannot see the smoke at Maine, 
orat Georgia. It must be here, in the very midst 
of us, where this association of the righteous, pu- 
rified from all earthly dross, from all the fumes 
of self-conceit, dwell in a little Paradise of their 
own, superior to that of Mahomet—where their 
beacon projects out, bold and loity, to warn the 
unwary cf the rocks and quick-sands which threat- 
en them, and where, if St. Dominic should pass 
their temple, he would doff his saints’ cowl, and 
say, ** this is the saints’ house, for here they teach 
the rriniry! Here is pure fire, without vapour, 
into which, if you thrust your little finger, it will 
be burnt.” Here people are wiser and better, and 
more sanctified than their neighbors—at least they 
say they are—probably think they are; and we 
wish they were, if they like to be—we wish they 
were demi-gods, if the belief that they were de- 
mi-gods, and the assertion that they are so, would 
make them such. With such devout subjects it 
would be easy to make angels by clapping on a 
pair of artilicial wings. 

It has never been our intention to apply what we 


deep, viperous principle of evil doctrine is to be 
fathomed, the ivy, the fox-glove and the deadly lo- 
belia are to be rooted up and to be exposed to the 
heat of a scorching sun. 

We believe that all reformations, technically so 
called, are alike in their origin and their resulis— 
wild in their nature, extravagant in their pro- 
gress, and deceptive in their end—dependent in 
a great measure, on places, conditions, periods 
‘and sects. ‘hey never reach a hermitage ora 
desert, and find their best theatre in a crowd of 
‘noisy, bustling, and indecorous worshippers. ‘They 
never reach the heart of a man who thinks sound- 
ly, and who reasons before he feels, ‘Lheir sea- 
son is the winter, when the busy find time to be 
idle, and the idle find time to be profligaie. ‘They 
find their most pliant subjects among women and 
children, who act more trom sympathy than de- 
monstration, and are rather guided than guiders in 
the mazy path before them. ‘They do not leave 
society where they found it. ‘hey have implanted 
within the minds of men, a spirit of restlessness, 
an eager hankering after mysteries, an ardent de- 
sire to understand what is inexplicable, to fathom 
what is bottomless, to tlounder in absurdities thai 
are mistaken for doctrines, and a belief that they 
have reached the “pinnacle of divine truth ;” 
where, with matchless impudence, they require all 
mankind * to fall down and worship them.” But 
the most fatal evil of all remains to be mentioned. 
The whole process is made to consist in what is 
called instantaneous conversion, which we firmly 
believe to be the greatest corruption of Christiani- 
ty. On this head, our emotions are unutterable. 
Arguments have been urged, satisfactory, convince- 
ing, unanswered and unanswerable; but they 
have been lost upon the wind. How can you ar- 














have written, to one society among us more than | 
another. Our remarks have been aimed at fanati- | 
cism in general, and it never once occurred to us to 
inguire where the symbols of fanaticism were most 
evident and most alarming, or upon the supposition 
that it existed in one place or society less than 
another, whether it was justifiable because it ex- 
isted there no more. We bave considered Re- 
formations, commonly so called, as positive evils, 





gue with men, who stop up their ears, and cry 
“they will have nothing to do with reason ?” 
‘“down, down with reason,” say they! Why? 
Does reason hurt them? Yes; itoverthrows them. 
‘hey lie prostrate before it, and like a vanquished 
enemy, in the power of a victorious veteran foe, 
they siruggle hard to lift themselves up, and ery, 
“Away reason!” “Avaunt thee, conqueror! away ! 
[have nothing, I will have nothing to do with 
thee!” 


We do prize reason. Thank Goi! It is hie 
own divine gift. We will never, never part with 
reason. It is a bright star, fixed in the human 
breast, to guide man to heaven. Neglect ite 
guiding, if you dare! Quench it if you can! But 
mind you! if you put it out, a cloud will arise and 
scowl upon you, and you will be lost in a tempest 
Never, while life lasts, will we cease to use rea- 
son, that ray of divinity in the human soul, to un- 
mask hypocrites, and to hold up deceivers to its 
searching scrutiny. What do men wish for? Is 
popularity so dear, or their own rotten tenets se 
valuable, that they wish to sacrifice reaco), virtue, 
happiness and future glory, in order to secure 
them? Is the mere desire to enlarge their church- 
es, or to spread their fame abroad through the 
petty circle ia which they move, a sufficient in- 
ducement to them, to murder your best hopes—to 
steal away your best talents, and to level your 
whole character—your character, did 1 say? I 
mean that of myriads of beings, to the vile standard 
which they set ip? Believe not their glossy tale! 
Poor, wretched, deluded human nature! When 
the curtain shall fall that hides from us the mys- 
teries of another state, the solemn fact will be 
then developed, that men are not made good 
in a moment—that the process is long, arduous, 
and difficult; not instantaneous like lightning, and 
accomplished only by constant war with error, and 
coutinual victories over the human passions. Vir- 
tue is, as it. must be, a progressive work. 
(To be continwed.) 
—S OOO 

(ceeWe receiveda line recently from the pub- 
lishers of a paper in Boston, requesting us (o insert 
the Prospectus of it. This prospectus spoke of 
Unitariaus in a reproachful manner. We inform- 
ed the publishers that we could not insert it with 
propriety. No allusion was made to the charac- 
ter of Methodists in this place, or any other. 

‘“‘Remarker, No. 4,” will appear next week. 
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MARRIED, 

In this town, on Tuesday evening last, Mr. James 
CoGGesHALt to Miss Ann Wing, daughter of Mr, Ed- 
ward Wing. 

In Darimouth, on Thursday evening last, by the 
Rey. Mr. Holmes, Mir. hana mrniey to bliss Nancy 
StmMons, neice of Capt. Juseph A. Batiey. ' 

ical copsvieantngelininilalahdicia’ 
“TO THE PUBLIC. 

ANNIVERSARY OF WASHINGTON’S BIRTH-DAY, 
rQXHE Anniversary of the Birth of WASHING.- 
TON, the 22d of February, will be celebrat- 
ed this year of our Lord, 1823, with appropriate 
honors, by the Washington Company of -irtillery, 
uuder the command of Capt. Hanrisson, and by 

the citizens of New-Bedtord. 

An Oration will be pronounced on the occasiosg 
by Danse. K. Warraker, at the first Congrega- 
tional Meeting-house in this town. 

The procession will move trom Core’s Hotel, 
Water-street, precisely at eleven o’clock a. m. in 
the rear of the Miliary ; and will proceed through 
some of the principal streets to the Meeting-house. 
Commissioned Officers in New-Bedlord and the 
adjacent towns, are respectfully invited to attend, 
arrayed in uniform, and to join in the procession, 
together with the Reverend Clergy, Civil Officers, 
Magistrates, Justices of the Peace, &c. 

Ladies, gentlemen, and strangers, who appear 
as spectators, will be provided with appropriate 
seats in the assembly, by the Officers c# the day. 
An entertainment will be provided at the /otet 
of Mr. 7. Cole, Water-street, for all who may wish 
to partake in the after festivities of the day. 
JOIN HARRISSON, ? 
CORNELIUS T. HINKLEY, § 








Conwnittce. 





Vew-Bedfordy Feb. 4, 1825. 















POETRY. 


Mr. Eprror,—Should the Hermit’s story be thought 
sufficiently interesting, you will please give ita place 
in the Philanthropist, when you have nothing more en- 


tertaining. Yours, very respectfully, 
ee bebeeetcack, 





= 
THE GOOSE—A TALE. 
66 EPOOR Friar Philip lost his wife, 
The charm and comfort of his life; 

He mourn’d her not like modern men, 
For ladies were worth having then; 
The world was altered in his view, 

All things put on a yellow hue— 

F’en ladies, once his chief delight, 
Were now offensive to his sight— 

In short, he pin’d and look’d so ill 

he doctor hoped to get a bill. 

At last he made a vow to fly, 

And hide himself from every eye, 
Take up his lodgings in a wood, 

‘l'o turna hermit and grow good. 

He had a child now, you must know, 
About a twelve-month old orso; 

Him Philip took up in his arms, 

To snatch him from all female charms, 
Intending he should never know 

There were such things as girls below: 
But lead an honest hermit’s life, 

“For, “said he ‘he'll lose his wife.” 
The place he chose for his retreat 
Was once a lion’s country seat, 

Far in a wild romantic wood, 

The hermit’s little cottage stood, 

Hid by the trees from human view— 
The sun himself could scarce get through— 
A little garden till’d with care, 
Supplied them with their daily fare— 
Tresh water-cresses from the spring, 
‘lurnips or greens, or some such thing; 
Hermit’s don’t care much what they eat, 
An appetite can make it sweet. 

T'was here our little hermit grew— 
His father taught him all he knew; 
Adapting, like a cheerful sage, 

His lessons to the pupil’s age. 

At five years old he shew’'d him flow’rs, 
Taught him their various names and powers; 
Then talk’d of lions, wolves and bears— 
Things children hear with all their ears; 
Taught him to blow upon a reed, 
To say his prayers, and get the creed. 
At ten he lectur’d him on herbs, 
(Better than learning nouns and verbs,) 
‘The names and qualities of trees— 
Manners and customs of the bees— 
Then talk’d of oysters full of pearls, 
But net a word about the girls. 
At fifteen years he turn’d bis eyes 
To view the wonders of the skies; 
Call’d all the stars by their right names, 
As you would call on John or James, 
And shew’d him all the signs above 
But not a whisper about love. 
And now his sixteenth year was nigh, 
And yet he had not leara’d to sigh, 
Had sleep and appetite to spare— 
He could not tell the name for care— 
And atl because he did not know, 
There were such things as Girls below. 
But now a tempest rag’d around, 
The hermit’s little nest was drown’d. 
Good-bye then, to poor Philip’s crop, 
it did not leave a turnip top. 
Poor Philip griev’d and his son too, 
They pray’d, they knew not what to do; 
ffthey were hermit’s, they must live— 
And wolves have not much alms to give 
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Now in his native town, he knew 

He had disciples, rich ones too, 

Who would not let him beg in vain, 
But set the hermit up again. 

But what to do with his young son! 
Pray tell me what would you have done ? 
Take him to town? he was afraid ; 

For what if he should see a maid? 

In love as sure as he had eyes ; 

Then any quantity of sighs. 

Leave him at home? the wolves! the bears! 
Poor Philip had a father’s fears. 

In short, he knew not what to do, 

But thought at last to take him too— 
And so, with truly pious care, 

He makes a good long winded pray’r ; 
Intended as a sort of charm 

To keep his darling lad from harm. 
That is, from pretty ladies’ wiles, 
Especially their eyes and smiles— 
Then brash’d his coat of silver grey, 
And there you see them on their way. 
it was a town, they all agree, 

Where there was every thing to see, 

As paintings, statues, and so on— 

All that men love to look upon. 

Our little lad, you may suppose, 

Had never seen so many shows. 

He stands with open mouth and eyes, 
Like one just fallen from the skies, 
Pointing at every thing he sees: 

** What’s this? what’s that? O here what’s these 2?” 
At last he sees a charming thing, 

‘That men call angel, when they sing, 
Young lady, when they speak in prose— 
Sweet thing, as every body knows. 
Transported, ravish’d at the sight, 

He feels a strange but sweet delight. 

** What’s this? what’s this? O Heav’ns!” he cries, 
“That looks so sweetly with its eyes? 

‘© O, shall | catch it? is it tame? 

‘What is it Father? what’s its name?” 
Poor Philip knew not what to say, 

But tried to draw his eyes away: 

He cross’d himself, and made a vow— 

“ Tis as I fear’d—all’s over now !” 
Then, “ prythee, have thy wits got loose? 
{tis a bird men call a Goose.” 

** A goose! O pretty, pretty thing! 

* And will it sing too? willit sing ? 
“Oh! come, come quickly—let us run; 
“ That’s a good Father—catch me one! 
“ We'll take it with us to our cell— 
‘Indeed! indeed! Vil treat it well.” 








COMMUN ICALLON. 
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FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


Or the many useful occupations among men, 
there is perhaps no one more important than that 
of teaching children; and this work ought to be 
regarded not only as important, but truly honora- 
ble. When instructors are well qualified for their 
employment, and are faithful in the discharge of 
their duties, it may be reasonably expected, that 
they will be instrumental of promoting the wel- 
fare of their pupils, both for this world, and the 
world to come. Not only the welfare of their im- 
mediate pupils, but that of society, and of future 
generations of men, are connected with this im- 
portant business; and so connected that the con- 
sequences of one Instructer’s conduct may ellect 
millions of the human family, and be as durable as 
eternity. It is therefore desirable that Instruct-! 
ers should not only be capable of teaching children 
to read, to write, to cypher, to understand gram- 
mar and geography, and all useful sciences, but 








that they should be qualified to exert a moral in- 





fluence, adapted to guide their pupils in the paths 
of virtue, benevolence and piety. 

Children are objects of too much value to be 
exposed to the contaminating influence of an im- 
moral Instructer, whatever share of learning he 

| may possess. A man of profane lips, a contentious 
, Spirit, or dissipated habits, should never be per- 
mitted to teach a school, until he shall have re- 
formed himself. Self-government is among the 
first requisites of a teacher. He who has not ac- 
| quired the art of governing himself, is unworthy 
to be entrusted with the government of others.— 
| Aschool should be governed by the laws of kind- 
/ness and reason, and not by the laws of cruelty and 
; tyranny or despotism. When reproof or correc- 
| tion is administered, it should be in such a manaer 
-and with such a spirit, cs to evince a sincere re- 
gard to the best interests of the child. With the 
_ progress of reason and christianity, punishments of 
‘all kinds have become less severe ; and husbia tds, 
| fathers and masters, now blush at the history of 
| those times, when wives, children and servants 
+were governed only by force. The world was 
created in love ; it is sustained by love, and nations 
; and families that are happy, are made so by love. 
Then let us extend this divine prirciple to those 
jlittlke communities called schools. Children are 
capable of loving in a high degree, and they may 
ithereiore be governed by love. 
| The occupation of a schoolmaster is truly dig- 
inified. He is, next to mothers, the most import: 
ant member of society. Why then so little rank 
‘connected with that occupation? Mothers and 
'teachers plant the seeds of nearly all the good and 
evil which exist in the world. Its reformation 
; must therefore begin in nurseries and schools,— 
; One of the first objects of a schoolmaster should 
, be to gain the love and confidence of his pupils, 
‘by convincing them that he is indeed their friend 
and not their enemy; and that he has a sincere 
desire to render them respectable, useful and hap- 
py: Aud the more evidence he gives that such is 
his real disposition, the less occasion he will 
find for severity in governing his school: and the 
more useful and happy he will be in his occupa. 
tion. But this ascendency is not to be completely 
obtained by the teacher, without the co-operation 
, of parents. 
| If achild receives a merited correction or dis- 
“grace at school, and is allowed to bring complaints 
against his teacher, relating (as he will do) the 
circumstances in a mutilated and prejudiced form, 
and especially if the capricious parent utters dis- 
respectful sentiments and opinions in the hearing 
of his ehild; he may rest assured that the object, 
influence, and of course the eilects of his Instracter 
are lost, his own government weakened, and the 
child himself nearly or quite ruined. Parents 


should ever treat the Instructers of their children 


with respect, noticing their visit with marked at- 
tention and applause ; and they will seldom ifever 
be afilicted with disobedient or refractory child- 
ren. And instructers would be rendered useful 
and happy. (). 











DIED, 

In Hanover, 9th ult. Mr. Gamalie! Bates, aged 73— 
14th, Mrs. Anna Curtis, aged 74—23d, Mr. Joun Bai- 
ley, aged 72. 

In Last- Bridgewater, Mrs. Lydia Alden, in the 91st 
year of her age. 

ln Brighton, 27th ult. Mr. Simeon Crosman, of 
Tauaton, aged 37. 

In Canton, Mrs. Desire Crane, aged 62, wife of 
Gen. Elijah Crane. 

In Tisbury, (M. Vineyard) Mr. Francis Lewis, 
aged 63—-32 of which years he dresed as a woman, 
and was supposed to be such. After that, he took his 
proper apparel asa man, and passed the remainder 
of his life in the marriage state, and has left numerous 
descendant(s.— Boston Patriot. 

















































































